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Changing the 
language! Hiding 
the issues? 


by Dale Ladouceur 


Human Resources n.pl. 1. people, esp. personnel or workers, 


as a significant asset of a business, organisation, etc. 2. the 


department in a business, organization, etc. which deals with 
the hiring, training, management, etc. of employees. 


This is how Websters 1999 dictionary 
defines Human Resources and some 
are saying this is also how the 
Alberta government has chosen to 
deal with the less fortunate. In late 
May the Alberta government decided 
to do some restructuring. One of the 
major changes the Klein government 
made was to totally eliminate terms 
like "Social Services", "Welfare", and 
"Developmental Disabilities" from 
the main organisational structure of 
government. 


Clint Dunford. 
Minister of ambiguous A|SH recipients, persons with devel- 
pew department. opmental disabilities and Michener 


“entre Wot! Now Tall tinder Aalvar 
Jonson's new ministry "Health and Wellness". 
Social Services" would now be sandwiched in between such 
‘related’ departments as "Career Development" and 
"Labour". 

"The department will be looking at how best to put vari- 
Ous areas together to serve people the best way possible," 
says Alberta government spokesperson Donna Babchishin. 
"The areas that are involved are career development, that 
includes a number of programs that help people upgrade in 
the workplace, includes a lot of the career centres through- 
out the province that offer people tips and information as 
well." Babchishin adds, "Those are some of the issues with 
supporting people, helping them get into the work- force 
and helping them get the training to improve their work 
situation. Its moving it to a department that's focused on a 
number of people issues, helping them develop their poten- 
tial". 

When asked if this means that people who are in a state 
of accepting welfare, like single mothers, haven't reached 
their potential Babchishin was defensive, "Helping them 
reach their potential sometimes means helping to provide 
the support that they need in whatever way that is." 
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"Well obviously they have used these new labels and 
what these labels really mean are not fooling anybody," 
states Raj Pannu. "Given their previous track record, their 


SSE SE” 


intention, clearly is to obliterate the language first and then 
remove from our minds, the need for social assistance and 
social services for people who are in need, for people who 
are helpless, people who are suffering from illness or dis- 
ability or extreme poverty. They need a social safety net 
and security" 


Likening it to the limited language used to control the 
masses in the prophetic book 1984, (George Orwell), Pannu 
freely attacks the new Alberta government structure. “The 
government, in my view, is very clever. They're not just 
bringing in new policies and drawing social programs 
which are their to help those who need help - in any soci- 
ety we will have a certain number of those, but they are 
also trying to invent a new language and take away from us 
the tools, in the longer run, of being able to think in ways 
which this government doesn't approve of. The language 
that they are inventing is a very, very interesting exercise. 


“They seem determined to proceed along those lines. 
They want to, I guess with this new generation, hope that 
there will be no memory about how things were.” 


Raj Pannu - ND MLA and Social Services advocate 


When asked how something defined as part of a corpo- 
rate structure could begin to address the various needs of 
people that fall under Social Services, Babchishin was stock 
in responding. "I think that the department is called 
Human Resources and Employment and all those programs 
that were currently in existence will continue to be in exis- 
tence and there will always be programs for people in 
need." 


Pannu was less than optimistic, "| don't know the details 
of how this is going to be handled, we'll have to wait and 
see how things unfold but the general intention, their ide- 
Ology, is quite familiar to us. We know what their inten- 
tions would be because we know the way they think about 
the world and what their vision of a good society is. It's a 
society where there is lots of inequality, in which no one 
cares about their next door neighbour, and where the poor 
and the weak are left to fend for themselves - perish. That's 
their vision against the broad vision that we have to look 
at. The brave new world of the Tories and the Reformers 
will be the only world that the new generation will con- 
ceive of. That will be the reality." 


UBSCRIPTIONS are available for $45 a year, 12 monthly issues. If you cannot buy from 
a vendor, getting a subscription supports the publication, and the vendors. 
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By Donna LaP 


was traveling east on Highway 16 on a Sunday 
[ renin I was half listening to the radio as | 

was deeply engrossed in my own little world 
thinking about the three days that I would get to 
spend with my husband. He was serving time in 
the Saskatchewan Penitentiary in Prince Albert. 
We hadn't had a conjugal visit in two years and | 
was very much focused on the opportunity to 
spend some quality time with him. 


When I pulled out of Maidstone, 
Saskatchewan, my car, a 1991 Toyota Tercel, died. 
As I drifted over to the side of the highway I was 
in shock that this wonderfully reliable, little car 
was letting me down at a time when | needed it 
most! I got out, lifted the hood, checked the oil 
and looked around, not having a clue what | was 
looking for. I stood there for awhile but nobody 
would stop. I was beginning to panic because it 


exactly dressed for the outdoors. 

Standing around wasn’t working. It became 
clear to me that I was a 60 year old woman now, 
not a cute 20 year old anymore who could bat 
her eyes and stop traffic. How depressing! I got 
back in my car and prayed. Nothing else was 
working! The longer | sat, the more depressed | 
got. What was I going to do? | Had to get to 
Prince Albert for this visit. I’d waited long 
enough for it and I wasn’t about to let my hus- 
band down who | knew would be waiting anx- 
iously and nervously for my arrival. 


A man in a van suddenly appeared. He’d been 
heading the other direction and turned back to 
see if he could help. He handed me his card 
which said ‘J.A. Joe) MacLeod, Mayor, Town of 
Cudworth’. 


Joe tried everything he knew to do, all of 
which didn’t work. He finally offered to take me 
to the nearest restaurant to see if we could round 
up a mechanic or somebody that might know 
more about cars. He told me to stay in the van 
and get warm while he tried to recruit someone. 
A few minutes later he came out with two broth- 
ers. Joe left me in good hands, said goodbye and 
good luck, and was on his way. 


The two brothers, one of them named Adrian, 
now came to my rescue. They told me to go into 
the restaurant and have a coffee while they tried 
to see if they could figure out what was wrong 
with my car. They had no luck. Adrian had a cell 
phone which he suggested | use to try to call 
friends. Unfortunately everyone was too far away 
to be of any assistance. While we tried to figure 
out what | should do, Adrian spotted the 


ote aoonnmeonrnccqneeeteninanstnend 
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mechanic going into the shop, obviously to do 
some work on his own car. The two brothers took 
off to go talk to him. They came back to tell me 
the mechanic would take a look at my car for me 
and left me to keep warm while they towed my 
car to the service station. 

They could have handed me over to the 
mechanic and left but they chose not to desert 
me. It looked like these poor guys were going to 
hang in until the bitter end. 


My brief glimpse of hope evaporated as the 
mechanic, Trevor, informed me that it was the 
timing belt and he didn’t have one to fit in stock. 
He and Adrian got on their phones and started 
calling all the places they knew of in 
Lloydminster to see if anyone had a timing belt 
to fit my car. Adrian was even willing to drive all 


the way back to Lloydminster to pick it up if they 


couldn’t be found anywhere. They all looked at 
me with compassion as they ran out of possibili- 
ties. Being the well-adjusted, sensible woman | 
am, I burst into tears! Adrian’s brother said, 
"Don’t worry, things will work out". But I could- 
n't see how. 


I decided I had no choice but to hitchhike. | 
got my bags out of the car and said goodbye to 
my new-found friends. Adrian and his brother 
wished me luck; Trevor assured me he would 
have the car fixed when | came through on my 
way back home and promised to keep an eye on 
me until I got a ride. So, off I went across the 
highway, put my luggage down and my thumb 
out. 


I had already realised | wouldn’t get a ride 
because | was "young and cute" but I thought 
that alternatively, maybe I’d get a ride because | 
was "old". Surely someone would recognise that | 
wasn’t your "run-of-the-mill" hitch-hiker and that 
I was a little old for this stuff. Not to mention 
that | was freezing to death out there. However, 
after what seemed to me to be an interminable 
wait, a nice young man, not much older than my 
own son, stopped to give me a lift. He was going 
to Saskatoon. I was going to Prince Albert. He 
introduced himself as Ken Ricketts. 


Ken was a very interesting man. He asked me 
what on earth I was doing hitch-hiking. | told 
him my sad story. As we neared the Battlefords, 
where | usually branched off to head north, he 
said he would take me to the Bus Depot to see if 
there were any buses. There weren’t. In fact, the 
depot was closed. He decided he couldn’t just 


Writer and prisoner’s rights activist Donna LaPretre 


the shop and fix it. Being a Sunday, a timing belt 


leave me stranded and said he was taking me all 
the way to Prince Albert, saying it was only a few 


minutes out of his way. More like a couple of 


Safely in Prince Albert, I gave Ken my card and 
told him to give me a call when he was in 
Edmonton and I'd give him a home-cooked meal. 
I offered to pay for some gas but he refused. We 
said good-bye, my friends picked me up and | was 
feeling mightily relieved to be safe and sound 
and looking forward to three days with my hus- 
band, a visit that was worth the 2-year wait as 
well as my hitch-hiking experience. 


I returned to Maidstone by bus and true to his 
word, Trevor had my car fixed, ready for me, and 
at a very reasonable price. Even reasonable for 
me, but my daughter had given me her credit 
card "just so I know you'll be okay if you run into 
any problems". Wait until she heard about this 
escapade! 


Back home, a few months later, Ken took me 
at my word and called me. He came over for sup- 
per. We laughed as Ken recalled the shock of see- 
ing a woman his mother’s age standing by the 
side of the road and his decision to take me all 
the way to Prince Albert because he couldn’t 
imagine his mother hitch-hiking. Somebody had 
to take care of us old folks that still thought we 
were teenagers! 


Looking back now, | can laugh at the look on 
the faces of people that went whizzing past me in 
their cars; looks of horror at this senior citizen 
with her thumb out. I guess it did look mighty 
funny. In retrospect, what started out as a night- 
mare, I now see as a blessing for the wonderful 
new friends I made. There are still some good 
people in the world. 


Where are Doug and Mary? 
by Kas 


oug and Mary met seven and a half years 
ago. They lived together for about a year 
and were on social services at the time. 
Then came the day when Doug found a job win- 
dow washing. Shortly after that they found a 
Peete ot to manage. Within a few months 


ef Neciseins: a kitchen, a din- 
ying cio an were ee 


| Doug lost his j just b ore his son 
was one Within weeks of their son’ 's birth er 
decided to go back on Social Services. 

_ With their son less than a month old, Social 
Sewviees told Doug he had to take one of their 
courses. The only problem was that Doug and 
Mary lived downtown ana the course was on 


‘ He had to. take the bus every day, but with 
im ee -d cheque there was no money 
| ond food. He cal is his worker and: asked for 
allowance, but they told him it was 


PS 
rise 


sob ; family 
ould not be 


‘fl erat serene blocks. One - morning he 


‘money fot gas, power, and 
food, not to mention baby diapers and formula 
petaate Mary could not breast feed. 


Doug tried working temporary jobs for 
awhile, but each month their bills were going 
unpaid. This was not good and it began to cause 
Doug and Mary to fight a lot. Out of desperation 
Doug decided to try dealing pot. That went well 
for a while, but then he got busted. In the long 
run it cost Doug his family. He had faith that it 
would work out, but he lost Mary and his son. 


The last time I talked to Doug, him and Mary 
were talking a lot on the phone. He was hopeful 
that they would get back together. I have not 
talked to him in about a year, but I hope that 
things worked out for him and his family. 


(Next abate Kas will share the story of Tom 
ar us Where They Are Now!) 
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BILL $-11 DEFEATED 


By Donna LaPretre 


Bill S-11 introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Erminie J. Cohen and sponsored by tory MP 
Dianne St. Jacques in June 1998, was recently 
defeated in the House of Commons by a vote of 
160-101. Bill S-11 is an Act to amend the 
Canadian Human Rights Act in order to add 
"social condition’ as a prohibited ground of dis- 
crimination replacing Section 2 with: 

"The purpose of this Act is to extend the laws in Canada 
to give effect, within the purview of matters coming within 
the legislative authority of Parliament, to the principle that 
every individual should have an equal opportunity with 
other individuals to make for himself or herself the life that 
he or she is able and wishes to have, consistent with his or 
her duties and obligations as a member of society, without 
being hindered in or prevented from doing so by discrimi- 
natory practices based on race, national or ethnic origin, 
colour, religion, age, sex, sexual orientation, marital status, 
family status, "social condition", disability or conviction for 
an offense for which a pardon has been granted." 


Subsection 3(1) of the Act would be replaced 
by the following: 

"For all purposes of this Act, race, national or ethnic ori- 
gin, colour, religion, age, sex, sexual orientation, marital 
Status, family status, "social condition", disability and con- 
viction for which a pardon has. been granted are prohibited 
grounds of discrimination." 


Human rights activists have, for years, been 
lobbying to have the words "social condition" 
included in the Charter of Human Rights. It is 
their belief the addition of this wording would 
eliminate "poor bashing" and discrimination 
against people in poverty. 


"the Bill made it through the senate and thes sec- 
ond reading in the House of Commons however 
a few days before the third reading, Justice 
Minister Anne McClellan announced the over- 
haul of the Canadian Human Rights Act. Justice 
Minister McClellan said she wouldn’t support 
the Bill because she preferred to see the Human 
Rights Act reviewed in it’s entirety. This deci- 
sion gave an excuse to vote against Bill S-11. 

"On a positive note", Liz said, "the Minister of 
Justice has been promising a review for the last 
10 years so there is still the possibility ‘social 
condition’ may be included in the amendments. 
It is interesting to note that the Board appointed 
by the Minister to review the Canadian Human 
Rights Act has no representation from low- 
income people. NAPO, however, will be 
involved in the consultations." 


Opposition to Bill S-11 was, for the most part, 
based on the ambiguous meaning of the word- 
ing "social condition" . The intention of this leg- 
islation is good but is not clearly enough 
defined for a unanimous vote of approval in 
order to make it law. The Bill might have had a 
better chance of being accepted if it had includ- 
ed the words "economic status" rather than 
"social condition", according to some. 
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edmonton's independent 


camp. For more information and to get a regis- 


Response to last months 
Last Word. 


“Do you think it should be illegal for 
someone in need to ask you for money on 
the street”? 


| work at the Wee Book Inn on Whyte Ave 
and | often find it a pleasure to give someone 
some spare change and | think they have every 
right to be where they are and to ask for help 
and | think what you guys are doing is great so 
keep up the good work. 


Becky 


[ feel that | get approached more and more 
by people on Whyte Avenue than I ever did 
before, but it’s ridiculous to make it illegal. That 
does not solve the problem, the problems are 
societal problems that we as citizens all have to 
take responsibility for, in terms of who we vote 
for but more importantly looking at how we 
value someone. Because someone is poor, it 
should not be illegal for them to talk to us or 
ask us for a hand out. They are just as worthy of 
space on the street as someone who has wealth. 


Dawn M. 
TELL US WHAT YOU THINK, uae Back! 


428-4001 toll Free 


kind of 


ecotopia 


by James Rowe 


n activist's life is not always pleasant. 
Aine: are strange hours, oodles of stress, 

and the walk to work is uphill both ways. 
Fortunately at the end of the day there is always 
the handsome paycheck to relish in. Well there 
ain't that either. Why then do people devote 
hour upon hour to selected causes? Because they 
are selfish! Activism is a very rewarding pursuit. 
Many of activism's personal and social benefits 
will be explored-this summer at Ecotopia 99, a 
10 day (Aug 10-19) environmental youth camp 
being organised by the EcoCity society. The 
camp will be centred at Camp Meywasin on 
Lake Wabamum, but activities will be held all 
over the Edmonton community. 

Ecotopia aims to create a positive, inspiring 
and empowering setting for Alberta's youth to 
discuss environmental issues, but most impor- 
tantly, to learn the skills necessary to affect posi- 
tive change. The camp will be a mix of tours, 
workshops, hands-on activities, and good old- 
fashioned fun. The cost of the ten day event is 
$50.00 which will cover all food, lodging & 
transportation costs for the duration of the 


tration package, or to volunteer phone Jessica @ 
(780) 429-3659 The camp is open to all youth 
between the ages of 16-22. 


Art a way of healing 


I didn’t put my hope in it 

not even for a moment. 

I didn’t trust it, not even by a hair. 

Still I, Lalla, drank the wine of my own sayings. 
Yet, then I seized an inner darkness, 

I brought it down, 

I tore it and cut it to pieces. 


Above is a poem written by Lalla Kashmiri in 
the fourteenth century. To me its meaning is rela- 
tively obvious. She is a person skeptical of her 
feelings, but still able to express those feelings to 
herself, still able to accept them, although per- 
haps begrudgingly. She has used her words, her 
sayings, to examine herself, to go inside of her 
darkness as she says, to bring it down and to tear 
and cut it to pieces. 


Here in the community where Our Voice is pub- 
lished, we see the poem of Lalla Kashmiri personi- 
fied by the life that works, lives and struggles 
among us. One of the most powerful needs of 
people is the need for self-expression. It is a need 
that involves more than telling someone how you 
feel. It is a process of self-awareness, self-discovery 
and finding the courage to be honest about the 
darkness and imperfection which lurks some- 


Prejudice and temptation on 
the streets and off. 


Viy name 1s EGW Burke KO 
Sundance on the streets of Edmonton. I’m a 
Gwitchin Indian from Aklavik, North West 
Territories. In 1973, I left Aklavik and joined the 
Canadian Armed Forces. | served and completed a 
three year term. It was my first time away from 
home and my first time in the south. When the 
Army asked me to carry on, I declined. I was given 
an honourable discharge and | returned home to 
get back in the way of life | was familiar with. I 
quickly got back into hunting and fishing as a 
way of survival. 


The south at that time was very cruel and | 
believe it still is, at least for aboriginal people. At 
home, in the north, when you walk to the store 
and happen to see someone, whether they are 
Indian, Inuit or White, it is customary to say hello 
and always have a few laughs. 


Before my ordeal on the streets here in the 
south, I used to say hi to people and they would 
tell me to get a job or get out of here you drunken 
Indian and so forth. I have a lot of white friends 
and they tell me that when they ask their own 
kind for help, they get responses like, "a little 
down on your luck today, had one too many," and 
they would be helped beyond belief. 


In my life I’ve experienced a lot of prejudice 
and I’ve had to put up with it. I’ve never been 
rude except for one time when | asked a fellow 
why the White man is always sending people into 
space? You must be trying to find out if the 
Indians have any land up there too. Makes you 
wonder. 


In the North West Territories we’ve been wait- 
ing for a settlement for the past thirty-five years. 
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where inside each and every one of 
us. For people who are poor 

and often feel voiceless and 

powerless, expression usually 
comes with more agony and it 
is harder to determine a trust through which 
they can share the truths of their souls. 
Fortunately for many there is artistic expres- 
sion. There is poetry, there is writing of all vari- 
eties, there is painting and old guitars. 


From the old Coffee House Open Stages in the 
drop-in of the Bissell Centre, to the Songs of the 
Street poetry nights and anthologies, to Flo 
Pastoor’s Art From the Unknown, to Linda 
Dumont’s inner city talent shows and advocacy 
for the arts, there is a place for people to define 
their feelings, to seek answers to their troubles 
within their own creations. 


Art is a way for people to understand them- 
selves, their lives, their families and their commu- 
nities. Art is a way for them to communicate mis- 
ery, joy, fear, love, hate with their own sculpted 
hands and minds. And at the end of it all, for 
many people, it is a way for them to heal them- 
selves, to stare themselves down and rebuild 
esteem and confidence. 


In today’s world, generally I’d say that we have 
lost the value for art which we once had. In the 
fast paced world of making money and buying 
things and looking cool, our society seems to 


GEE-- TOO BAD OUR ANCESTORS 
DIDN'T THINK OF 
THIS WHEN IT CAME TO 
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They have continued to take our minerals - oil, 
gas, gold, ore and the government continues to 
take their sweet time dealing with this. We were 
always promised, but never honoured. 


Many aboriginal people, because of racism and 
because of lost land and culture, have fallen to the 
streets and into terrible ways of life. 


Eventually | ended up on the streets. I was a 
drunk for many years. | indulged in my share of 
drinks. There was Lysol, hairspray, antiseptics and 
the like. 


One night | ended up in.a fight in the single 
men’s hostel. My right hand which was aimed at 
my opponents head, missed.and crashed through 
a six inch by’six inch wire mesh window. | tore 
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have less understanding of the importance of art 
and even self-expression. Art programs are always 
the first to go when schools cut their budgets or 
when governments divert funding. 


So | feel lucky to work in a community that has 
maintained a belief in the strength of art, whether 
it be painting or poetry, as long as it encourages 
people to express their feelings and make them- 
selves realise that they really are just people, like 
everyone else. 


he sees me 

as nothing 

but a useless poet- 

I owe the man money. 


Takuboku, Japanese 1885. 
Michael Walters. 


three ligaments, two nerves and sliced my artery 
side open. | can’t recall anything after that. 1 woke 
up in the Royal Alex Hospital strapped to a bed. 
My body and arms were tied down. Two months 
after this ordeal | was on my way to the O’Meara 

Then | met a very beautiful lady who was hav- 
ing similar problems. We decided to get a place 
together. We found a rooming house near the 
Royal Alex Hospital. We tried to keep a low pro- 
file, but then we started closet drinking again and 
soon things got out of hand. Everything fell apart 


and we hit our bottom. 


We began taking advantage of the fact that 
Debbie is white. The drugstores and grocery stores 
would not sell me any Lysol or hairspray because | 
am an Indian. But they would sell it to Debbie 
because she is white. 


Then the George Spady Centre sent us to the 
Kapown Treatment Centre. I suppose you could 
call that our last straw. 


The good news is that we made it through 
Kapown and realised our creator was watching 
over us. 


My point is that a lot of people helped me on 
my way to recovery as well as during my drinking 
days. My own people helped me and white people 
helped me. A lot of people manipulated me as 
well, even my own people as well as other races. 
However the bible tells me that many will tempt 
me, but it doesn’t specify who or what colour. It 
says many. To me if it happens to be a white per- 
son who mistreats me, it doesn’t mean all white 
people are bad. Likewise if it were an Indian per- 
son mistreating me, it doesn’t mean they’re all 
bad. This goes for any race God put on this earth. 
We’re here to help each other and respect each 
other. 


Sundance 
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Part two 


women. This is according to the Canadian Council of 
Refugees. 


The National Action Committee on the Status of 
Women as well has attacked the federal government's 
Immigration Review Panel for recommending changes 
to the immigration laws. They are laws that would 
make landed status more difficult for women from 
developing countries. 


Among their recommendations the panel would 
have immigrants prove their proficiency in English or 
French. Statistics show that over one half of the 
Chinese immigrants to Canada in the mid 1990’s 
could not speak English. This would put the less for- 
tunate and poorer people from non-white countries at 
an extreme disadvantage. Other recommendations 
would demand that so called economic immigrants 
possess a minimum level of education and highly 
developed skills. 


Von Laws and the last chat: before government cuts 


Many immigrant women are forced to work under 
the table because of harsh immigration policy. New 
criteria proposed would force women to submit an 
income tax return before being granted citizenship. 
With these stricter measures, even more of the 
women wanting to enter would be forced into servi- 
tude, desperation and the underground because they 
merely wanted to survive in our country. 


Authorised 
vendor has a 
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Ithough eighty percent of the worlds twenty 
million refugees are women and children, only 


thirty percent of Canada’s refugee claimants are 


Philia Advocacy Group 


Phone: (780) 425-1472 
Fax: (780) 425-2138 


ane | CORPORATION Eight Metis Settlements 


SETTLEMENT INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Suite 777 Princeton Place 
10339 
Edmonton, Alberta TSN 3W1 
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Softhearted 
and kind? 

In North 
America we pride 
ourselves on 
being softhearted 
in and kind, to 
the point of being 
self righteous, though it appears our history would 
show otherwise. 


In 1908, all Asian immigrants had to possess at 
least $200 to enter Canada. Everyone else only had to 
have $25. Chinese immigrants, in addition to the 
required $200 had to pay the government a tax of an 
additional $500, an extraordinarily high amount of 
money in 1908. At the time this was enough to buy a 
mansion. 


Chinese people were denied entry from 1923 to 
1956, with the exception of farm labourers and 
domestics. Chinese immigration was barred under 
separate laws from 1923 to 1947, 


Case in Point 
Margaret Von Lau came to Canada in 1989 from 


Poland. She had to prove she and her husband could 
support their family of four for one year. She had 


tion 
economic management, 


one Nas a law degree and valuable e Xperience in 

Despite her high qualifications, Margaret Von Lau 
was only able to get work in a furniture factory 
because only work experience in Canada is acknowl- 
edged. She divorced a few years ago because of stress 
caused by difficulties aggravated by what she believes 
are tough immigration policies that prevented her 
from being who she needed to be. She says divorce 
and family dysfunction are often part of assimilation 
in many cases. 


"When I began working at the factory I noticed 
that the supervisor was taking the immigrant women 
to clean the toilets,” she said. "They were supposed to 
be making furniture only. So I asked to see a job 
description and they told me that I wouldn’t have to 
clean toilets." 
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Young immigrant children face obstacles in our country 


Margaret said that it was only the immigrant 
women who were made to clean the toilets and the 
offices. 


"They were aware that I was educated when I asked 
to see a job description," she said. "This type of abuse 
is very common, as well as sexual abuse. The business- 
men usually know which women will be afraid to 
complain." 

Five years ago Margaret started the N.E.E.D.s pro- 
gram (Newcomers Employment and Education 
Development Services) to help others who have suf- 
fered the same hardships. The program was a smash- 
ing success. Last year sixty-four immigrants were 
employed full-time into good jobs. Dozens were 
taught English, taught mainly by former immigrants 
who understood the needs of new arrivals, The suc- 
cess of program became widespread news but this past 
April the program adams was cut by the ie 
government, HET SPAR DED 1 TiSit 


envi eee | 


Von Lau, "really, it does not make any sense at all." 
Von Lau says she has had problems with the gov- 
ernment from the start despite the success of the pro- 


gram. 


"Most of our clients have told me of the ruse treat- 
ment they receive from many government agencies. 
They treat them more like animals," she says. 


In May and June N.E.E.D.s staff were working at 
the centre on a strictly volunteer basis. 


"We will work on bravely for these people," says 
Von Lau, " but I don’t know how long we can last. We 
are hoping and praying and our fingers are crossed." 


(Next month will be the final part of Rodney 
Graham's series on immigration. He will explore the 
views of politicians toward immigration and ask 
whether or not there is a compassionate solution.) 


Poverty in Action 


Grassroots people power 


Native Counselling Services of Alberta 
Serving Aboriginal People since 1970 
#800 Highfield Place 
b 66 q 10010-106street 
\ Edmonton, Alberta 
; T6C 3L8 
(780) 423 - 2141 phone 
(780) 428 - 0187 fax 
www.compusmart.ab.ca/ncsa 
ncsa@compusmart.ab.ca 


Visit our web site at: 
or email us at: 


Joshua - a C-31 child 


Bill C-31 - The Abocide Bill... 
jumbling people into 
numbers. 


"Like genocide, Bill C-31 refers to the extermi- 
nation of a people, in this case, the extermination 
not of Indians per se, but their status as 
Aboriginal People," says Harry Daniels, president 
of the Congress of Aboriginal Peoples. 


Bill C-31, a 1985 amendment to the Indian 
Act, has been termed "The Abocide Bill", and is 
seen as just another step in the government's 
attempt to integrate Aboriginal peoples into 
mainstream society. 


With the signing of the treaties, Aboriginal 
people were granted Indian status under the pro- 
visions of the Old Indian Act. This status ensured 

them "treaty rights" in exchange for relinquishing 
their tribal lands. These rights included reserve 
land, cash, sometimes farm animals and/or equip- 
ment, provision for education and the "medicine 
chest" clause which is interpreted as health care. 


Under the Old Indian Act, Indian status was 
passed down from father to child. Indian women 
who married non-status men lost their status as 
did their children, while non-status women who 
married men with Indian status became status, as 


did their children. (Metis peoples received scrip 
for their land, which meant the land was sold 
outright and once the scrip was spent there was 
no more government liability. Metis peoples, 
however, are seeking more recognition and 
rights). 


"This (the Indian Act) is in direct conflict to 
the Aboriginal way of life," said Don Ryan, chief 
negotiator for the Gitxsan Nation of B.C. 


Bill C-31 has done four things: it provided for 
reinstatement of persons who lost their status as a 
result of the provisions of the Old Indian Act, it 
did away with the patrilineal definition of eligi- 
bility for Indian Status, it enabled bands to 
assume control of band membership lists as long 
as they adopted a membership code that con- 
forms to the bill, and it allowed bands to deny 
membership to certain classes of status Indians. 


Since the bill was passed, over 115,000 Indian 
people have obtained status as a direct result of 
the bill, and more are applying as they search out 
Aboriginal roots. 


However, one effect of the bill is the gradual 
extinction of status Indians. Children of mixed 
marriages, where only one person has status, all 
have C-31 status. Only marriages between people 
with full Indian Status produce children with full 
status. 


The Indian Act has also created a caste system 
among Aboriginal people where there are now 
four classes of "Indians", those with full Indian 
status, those who lost their status and were rein- 
stated under Bill C-31, those who have status 
under Bill C-31 because they are children of rein- 
stated women, and those without status. 

Most families have members in 
each category. Within one household, one broth- | 
er may have status and another could be Bill C-31 
while another has no status. Genealogies are 
important, in that rights are handed down like an 
inheritance. Because many Aboriginal people 
have been raised in foster homes or adopted into 
white families, this inheritance has been lost. 


Aboriginal 


Robin, who works at the Red Road Healing 


Centre, is hoping to get status under Bill C-31. 
Both of her parents were Metis until her dad 
received his status under Bill C-31. Her uncle also 
has status, as do all of his children. 


“I applied for my status and they said they 
haven't had time to look at my application,” said 
Robin. That was three years ago. 


Robin's son is C-31 because his father has sta- 
tus, but for Robin it’s a waiting game. 


David Martel was born with full treaty status 
under the Old Indian Act even though his mother 
is Scottish, because his father has full Indian sta- 
tus. After his parents divorced, his mother remar- 
ried and lost her status so his younger half sister 
is non-status. 


“As a ‘white Indian’ with red hair,” Martel said, 
"I get harassed by Native people when I use my 
treaty card and my white card (tax exemption 
card)." 


He gets it both ways, because the group he 
works with are white and make remarks like, "Oh, 
we got you your glasses." 


Because bands can determine their band mem- 
bership, they have the option of rejecting or 
accepting those with status under Bill C-31. This 
has created a problem where some reinstated 
women cannot return to their bands, and some 
reserves would like to accept their C-31 members 
but don't have the housing. 


"The Indian Act and band lists are designed by 
the government to diminish and eliminate 
Aboriginal people and to get them off the land," 
said Ryan. "Bill C-31 is irrelevant. The issue is 
about citizenship, not band membership." 

Ryan said it should be up to the Indian 
Nations to decide on who is a citizen and who is 
‘not, rather than have 
federal government putting neon on band lists. 
Being Aboriginal is not something which can be 
decided by outside forces; it is belonging to a cul- 
ture which has been handed down through 
time.® 


Troubled Steps to self: 
rae 


Debbie will be starting school this September. 
Today Debbie has been clean and sober since 
March 3, 1998. Debbie began her struggle with 
alcohol at the age of nine. She grew up around 
alcohol and witnessed physical abuse in her 
home. To escape her home life, she married at 
the age of sixteen. That didn’t work out either. 


Through her relationships, Debbie has had 
four children. Her biggest let down in life was to 


discover that three of her children were being 
abused a their own father. — 


rapidly. She stole and % 
worked the streets to 
pay for her habits that 
would be anywhere up [ae 
to $300 a day. a 


While living on the % 
streets, Debbie would & 
seek refuge at the @ 
George Spady Centre & 
at night, but there 
wasn’t always room. 
Often she would have 
to sleep in abandoned 
homes,bushes, 
plywood makeshift 
garbage bins and so 
on. 

"My turning point in 
life was when | got together with Sundance, an 
Our Voice vendor," Debbie says. "He too had lived 


on the streets of this city." 


eh other to get sober along 


" Bottom right, Debbie. Top, Debbie's former shelter. 


"I would like to thank the 
lord and everyone who helped 
save me from my old self," she — 
said. "Because there is a better person. inside of 
me and I lam good stuff, God doesn’t make junk! 
Today I ry gr fora 
hom 
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of the Stan Daniels Community Correctional 
Centre. Around me, the facility, a halfway 
house, is preparing for lunch. The dining room 
begins to fill with inmates, men who are on the 
cusp of freedom, people slowly being reintegrated 
into the air the rest of us breathe. 


| es for Samuel and Shirley in the lobby 


After a few moments, I see Shirley approaching. 
She is surrounded by others, all trying to keep up 
with her. She greets me with a big smile and leads 
me into the dining hall and puts me in line to get 
some lunch. I have to hurry because she has to be 
on her way to another counseling session in a few 
minutes. 


Her and Samuel, her partner, act as elders and 
provide Spiritual counseling.te the clients of the 


centre. It keeps them busy. 


Once we've sat down next to Sam, who is busy 
with his lunch and conversation, my interview is 
forced into action. 


Sam and Shirley, aside from the work they do at 
Stan Daniels, have for the past seven years lead the 
Bissell Centre’s Wednesday night Healing Circles. 
They also work along side Bissell Centre staff with 
children and families who deal with the issue of 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome as well as leading a Native 
Parenting class which is preceded by a healing circle 
every Friday. 


"We also just set the date for our Memorial Round 
Dance in honour of all the people who have died 
on the streets of drug and alcohol abuse," Shirley 
said with pride. "It’s happening this October 
15&16." 


The couple’s work keeps their old blue van rum- 
bling down the hot summer asphalt. They visit 
various native communities through the summer, 
where they provide guidance for traditional cer- 
emonies and to the people who live there. 


"I love doing what we’re doing. I love helping 
people and giving people hope," she said. "I was a 
hopeless person once in my life and I was given 
hope. The world condemns too many people. 
People make mistakes and they’re marked forever. 
We need to help people and forgive them and let 
them heal. That way we wouldn't have so many 
people in prisons." 

Their task is a daunting one indeed. Things do 
not appear full of hope for native people these days. 
According to Aboriginal health studies, more than 
80% of native people suffer or have suffered with 
substance abuse issues. More than 60% have been 
incarcerated, and most are unemployed for long 
periods of time. It is a culture still reeling after hun- 
dreds of years of displacement and abuse. But it 
has been hundreds of years. Often we hear that it 
has been so long since the land was overrun by 
Europeans, that native people no longer have merit 
when aiming blame at what happened so long ago. 


Samuel and Shirley Shirt 
Busy with hope and healing 


By Michael Walters 


"Well it doesn’t matter that it was 300 years ago," 
says Shirley. "There are obviously still a lot of people 
hurting, a lot of people who haven’t had the sup- 
port over the years to be strong, to get over what 
we're supposed to be getting over. People say the 
same thing about residential schools." 


Then she began to speak personally. 


"I went to a residential school and I was abused 
sexually as many were. A Priest destroyed my spirit. 
They tried to destroy our culture. They took our lan- 
guage, our hair, everything that made me who | 
was." 


Shirley, like many of the people she and her part- 
ner are trying to help now, ended up on the street, 
drinking and addicted to drugs. 


"There was a point out there when | wanted to 
die. I had no reason to live, but I found the hope in 
the fear of getting killed. I had to get off the streets. 
I realised I didn’t want to die. I was abused all my 
life and I had to heal. And for that I thank my 
native elders. They helped me heal. They were there 
for me and if it wasn’t for them I would be dead. 


"And for many people there isn’t help. They feel 
suppressed and stuck in their systems, so they keep 


to find themselves, I want people to find their joy 
and this is not just about native people. This is about 
all people who have been hurt and abused." 


Shirley then wished me luck and headed off to 
her next appointment. 


I first met Sam when | attended his Wednesday 
night Healing Circles a couple times last year. Ina 
way it was where | learned of the pain of people 
who lived on the streets and who were searching 
hard for hope and the truth in themselves. The 
circles were an opportunity for anyone to be them- 
selves and to be open. The sharing of the fruit and 
smoking of the pipe, the smudge ceremony, the 
cleansing, the purity of the spirit were all symbols 
of the complete acceptance of the circles. The circles 
are a very human and spiritual experience. They are 
a venue of expression and an offering of hope. 


Sam's own experiences lend heavily to his wis- 
dom and they influence how he approaches help- 
ing others. 


"If I could survive the streets, I can survive any- 
thing. Street life taught me very good lessons you 
know," he says. "I had to look to myself. I was blam- 
ing my problems on alcohol and drugs. I was blam- 
ing everything but myself. I was angry and frustrated, 
but it had to be me that I looked to. The other things 
were excuses." 


Sam came to Edmonton in the sixties, intending 
to simply pass through. 


"The first place you go is downtown and you get 
stuck with the people who you know, the people 
who are already stuck. Then you get stuck. I had to 
learn the ropes and learn to survive. Then I became 
a chronic drinker and drug abuser. I was very frus- 
trated and | started lashing out. There’s a bitter end 
to that sometimes. It could be death, or you may 
kill someone or end up as a cripple. 


drinking. We need to give people hope. That’s what 
ele 3 CccOmMplish with is lwant people | 


"Eventually | ended up in the prison system. I 
was forty-two years old and had nothing to show. 
It was through the grace of God and through my 
native spirituality that I started thinking I needed 
help. I needed to live, not just survive. I told a judge 
that I needed help with my drinking and he rec- 
ommended rehab."That was the beginning. | 
learned that sober meant no drugs or alcohol. Pe- 
riod!" 


Sam has been sober for more than ten years now 
and he met Shirley more than eight years ago. Since 
then their relationship and their work together has 
become the most important thing in his life. 


"She is my best friend. She is always there for me 
and I try to always be there for her. I believe I’ve 
come a long way and I’m very thankful to the Cre- 
ator and to myself for that." 


Sam has become very ill over the years. His cough, 
like thunder, reveals his chronic lung disease. He is 
on medication that he dislikes and uses puffers and 
an oxygen assist through most of the day. 


"I get so sick sometimes I think I’ll die, but I 
keep going. 

"You know there’s so many people coming from 
the reserves. They’re not ping ar ae They 
are Tu ’ ng awav. They are ee ee 7 mes is 
cal cure and the first thing they find is skid row. 
hey have poor education and come from dysfunc- 
tional families. 


"| come from a dysfunctional family. My par- 
ents were also destroyed by residential schools and 
they didn’t have the skills to be good parents so 
they couldn’t teach us how to be good parents." 


The youth are a major concern to Sam and 
Shirley. They feel young people are the way to break 
the generations of negative patterns and unhealth. 


"We want people to be strong and realise the 
value of love and caring. This is very important." 


Sam is an optimistic man. He has come from a 
hard life and made it his purpose to help the pro- 
cess of healing that his people desire and need. 


"When I was young it was hard to be an Indian. 
I saw my parents being ridiculed because they were 
native and I was ridiculed, but things are better 
now. I think a lot of racism is hidden these days, 
but it is much better. It makes it easier." 


Sam and Shirley, aside from their busy lives of 
working with their community and their people, 
are raising their young Grandson Justice. 


"We’ve had him with us since birth. | even cut 
the cord," Sam beams proudly. "I just 


hope I live long enough to share y 
my values with him. | hope that 
I can give him the knowledge 


that I have. I hope that he un- 
derstands the importance of love 
and caring. I think it already 
shows. That's what I want for all 
people," he says. @ 


Street Seen 
by Cec Garfin 


Rafael is 33 years old, married with 
a new born baby boy. His jewelry mak- 
ing is a family tradition that goes back 
4 or S generations in his family in 
Mexico. His father, two brothers and 
one sister have a store in Tapachula, 
Mexico. In addition to bracelets, ear- 
rings, necklaces and rings made using 
copper, silver, and gold, they also 
make big cooking bowls which they 
sell to local restaurants. 


Rafael came to Canada and to 
Edmonton in 1996. He has been trav- 
elling around the world since he was 
17. He was in Europe, Africa, England, 
France and the USA. In the course of 


necessities. Rafael still sends money to his family in Mexico. 


National Day of 


Praycr First Nation 
trying to heal 
Winnipeg and Edmonton 


Rodney Graham 


"I literally began to weep. My heart broke when I 
saw them standing there. In my heart, I began to pray 
for them," said Ross Maracle, Mohawk Pastor and Na- 
tive leader of Desronto, Ontario. He was describing 
the experience he and his wife had while driving past 
the low track, which is the area where young hookers 
work in Winnipeg. 

Standing on the street corners were nearly two 
dozen children, some as young as twelve years old, 
selling their bodies to passing motorists. 


After this incident, Ross Maracle who lives on the 
Tyendinaga Reserve in Ontario and is director of the 
television ministry Spirit Alive, decided to organise 
the National Days of Prayer in Winnipeg. 


Native leaders, their congregations, as well as non-native 
Christians united in three days of prayer at various locations 
around the oe eax A the low track- in efforts to effect 
positive change and seek God’s intervention in situations 
Maracle calls reprehensible. 


On the Sagkeeping Reserve in Manitoba, in January, there 
was an average of one suicide per week."What a way to usher in 
a new year," says Maracle. 


There are more Natives per capita in Winnipeg than any other 
city in Canada. And Manitoba is the suicide capital of our na- 
tion with more Aboriginal youth committing suicide than in 
any other city. 


"There is an average of forty suicides every hundred days across 
Canada, as Native youth give into the feeling of hopelessness." 


a Pe their prisons with Natives, but not their churches," 
Pastor Maracle says. "My people are being warehoused in pris- 
ons. 80% of those in remand in Winnipeg are Native. I recognise 
injustice, inequity regarding the dealings with my people. 
Pastor Maracle is aware that his task is a serious one. In early 
June a fellow broadcaster, Keith Joseph, of the show Tribal Trails, 


his travels, he would take time to sell his wares on the street at tools that Rafael uses belonged to his deceased grandfather. 
different festivals and he had displays at galleries. Rafael's posi- 
tion in the family business is deemed the traveler, like his grandfa- 
ther. His father is the business manager, one brother is the ham- 
merer, the other brother is the jewelry maker, his sister is the busi- 
ness promoter and his mother’s responsibility is running the house. 
The family is not wealthy. They live simply with only the basic 


All material is brought to Edmonton from Mexico by a family Virgin of Guadalupe for keeping him healthy and giving him 
member or Rafael returns home and brings it back himself. The strength and guidance along the path of life. @ 
reason it can't be sent here by the postal service is that Tapachula 
is in rebel territory and the Mexican government has the mail and 


and telephone services 
monitored. 

Rafael has a lot of repeat 
customers, including tour- 
ists from many different 
countries. In the winter his 
wares are displayed in local 
galleries. The prices for his 
jewelry and other items are 
very reasonable from a low 
of $2.00 to an average of 
$10.00 to the most expen- 
sive being a gold combina- 
tion jewelry set costing 
$250.00. Every item he 
makes is one of a kind and 
has a piece of his heart in it. 
i Customers can order specific 
designs to their liking. The 


Rafael wants to give special thanks to the city of Edmonton 
Parks and Recreation Department, City Bylaw Department, to Mr. 
Barry Sawchuk and Mr. Andrew for giving him the opportunity to 
set up and run this business in Edmonton. A special thank you to 
all his customers past and present, for their support. Last, but not 
least, a big thank you to his wife for sticking with him through 
the good times and the bad. And lastly he gives thanks to his 
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committed suicide. 


"He was probably over 
burdened, as I am, the re- 
sponsibility is enormous. 
Countless people are call- 
ing for help every day. 

"Some people tell me to 
ShuicMps to not make 
waves, but how can you 
shut-up when someone is 
drowning? = 


"In the Christian community we are often too concerned with posi- 
tion, comfort and convenience. This attitude is wrong. We need to have 
our comfort zone challenged and the message of justice and mercy must 
go forward. @ 


Our Voice ga 


~ Anne lives in 
her Car 


nn has been living in a broken down car 

illegally parked on a church parking lot. At 

night, she sleeps in the car. By day, she 
keeps watch because all her possessions are 
inside, and broken windows make it 
impossible to lock up. Even so, she 
has had a bag of clothing stolen 
from the front seat. 


She is one of the tens of thou- 
sands of Albertans no longer col- 
lecting social services. In her 40s, 
Ann is diabetic. She was cut off 
social assistance last month for an 
infraction. Since life on social assis- 
tance is lived on a month to month 
basis, loss of even one check means 
eviction. Even an individual 
superbly apt at money management 
couldn't save for a rainy day 
because having money in the bank 
makes you no longer in need of 
assistance. 


For many just being eligible for 
social assistance has proved prohib- 
itive. They can't get through the red 
tape, can’t face the prospect of jumping through 
the hoops to get assistance, or they have been 
denied assistance for any number of reasons. 

The statistics look _— with the number of 
people on weltare in Alberta reduced drastically. 
What the stats don't tell us is that, according to 
provincial research, hardly any of the people no 
longer collecting welfare have found employ- 
ment. 


Ann eats at soup lines and drop-ins, and wash- 
es up at the Bissell Centre. She keeps herself 
clean, and dresses smartly. 


She has been told she can get back on social 
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assistance when she finds another address. 
Without a signed rent confirmation, there is no 
proof that she is a resident of Edmonton, so she 
is not eligible for benefits. Living in a parked car 
does not meet residency requirements. 

Theresa is staying with a friend while looking 
for an apartment. She graduated from Grant 
MacEwan College on April 24 with certification 
as a Mental Health Practitioner. 


For Theresa, this is a second career. She has a 
degree in social work, and has worked most of 


BY LINDA DUMONT 


her life. When she speaks, she is polite and pro- 
fessional. Now over 40 and also diabetic, she is 
attempting to start over again, but she needs time 
to find emplovment. —— 

Her last student finance check was sent out the 
beginning of March. It covered April expenses, 
but she was evicted May 14 for not being able to 
pay rent. 


Theresa put her belongings in storage, applied 
for social assistance and started apartment hunt- 
ing. She's finding it difficult to find a place that 
will accept her because she can't pay a damage 
deposit up front. Until she secures that signed 
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receive unlimited travel within a specified period of time. 


The Greyhound Canada Coach Pass allows you to travelon all Greyhound 
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rent confirmation, she doesn't qualify for social 
assistance. 

Norma is not even attempting to go on wel- 
fare. She graduated from Grant MacEwan College 
on April 24 with a certificate in Voluntary Sector 
Management. She's determined to find employ- 
ment. 


Norma had to go on welfare four years ago due 
to marriage breakdown. Having been a housewife 
who helped her husband with his business, she 
was left with no employment history and was 

unable to find a job. 


7 Norma worked for six months under 
j an Alberta Community Employment 
Grant which pays wages for non-profit 
organisations to hire people who are 
on assistance. She then qualified for 
Employment Insurance for another six 
months. Still unable to find a job, she 
took out a student loan to attend col- 
lege. 
Now a college graduate, Norma is 
determined not to go back on assis- 
tance. She said she can't face the feel- 
ing of being a non-person that comes- 
from jumping through the hoops to 
collect $394 a month. Instead, she is 
surviving on "pennies from heaven" 
getting money from a church benevo- 
lent fund, family and friends. Her days 
are spent dropping off resumes and 
following leads on jobs, but she is get- 
ting discouraged. The longer she is unemployed, 
the more difficult life becomes. She needs dental 
work, her glasses have to be fixed, and clothes 


_ Wear out. To top things off, her student loan 


repayment is coming due. 

"I'm just praying I'll find a job soon," said 
Norma. But the rejection slips are piling up. 

The misconception of women in need is that 
of the woman on the street, homeless due to 
addictions or other vices, or the young mother 
with too many babies. But for many, like Ann, 
Theresa and Norma, homelessness is due to one 


single factor - lack of employment.@ 


Gypsy’s 


Handy 
Service 


Phone George at (Cell #) 707-2125 
Monday to Friday Between 9 AM- 5 PM 
Saturday 10 AM- 5 PM 


Spring is here! 
Are you too busy to care for your yard? 
Let me do it for you! 
If you don’t mind me using your yard or garden tools, 
I will do an excellent job! 


HEDGETRIMMING 
FENCE PAINTING 
LAWN CARE 
RUNNING ERRANDS 
ETC. 


Rates negotiable 
Discounts available for seniors and referrals. 


Finding the Creator at the 
Edmonton Native Healing 


Centre 
by John Zapantis 


When broken hearts 
and lost souls come look- 
ing for spiritual direction, 
the Creator welcomes 
them with open arms at 
the Edmonton Native — 
Healing Centre. 


The Edmonton Native © 
Healing Centre is a non- 
profit organisation that _ 
works in conjunction with 
the Christian Reformed 
Church (CRC). The Centre 
was Originally established 
in 1992. 


The Centre conducts a 
spiritual healing circle — 
every Monday afternoon 
from 4-5 p.m. 

Aboriginal people who 
have experienced an array 
of problems including sub- 
stance abuse, physical, emotional and mental 
abuse take part in the mixed healing circles. 

The mixed circles usually consist of 4 to 10 


e who all depend on the spiritual guidance 


_itisa 
“soul. 
The circle’s participants are also involved in a 
story session. They share their joy, grief and per- 
sonal struggles. This is a way of gradually ridding 
themselves of their burdens and strengthening 
their spiritual beliefs as the journey toward heal- 
ing begins. 


STUDENT LEGAL SERVICES 
OF EDMONTON 


Services include: 
Assistance in Provincial Court and before tribunals with 
regard to: 


@ Debdt/Collection Agencies @ Do Your Own Divorce 
@ Landlord and Tenant Clinics 

disputes @ Summary Conviction 
@ Student Finance Appeals Criminal Offences 
@ Student Appeals @ Driving Offences 
@ Social Service Appeals © Speak to Sentence 
@ Employment/Wrongful © Trials 

Dismissal 

And More! 


Located on U of A 


Call 492-2226 
For More Information 


Pastor John. Stellingwerff is the Director and 
Office Administrator at the centre. He plays an 
integral role in providing spiritual support and is 
concerned with helping lost Aboriginal souls 
integrate back into native culture. 


"We promise holistic healing, but our primary 


em ; oe 
Left to right: Marion Sinclair, Charlotte Ferris, and Pastor John Stellingwerft. 


Photo by John Zapantis 


focus is spiritual healing. The native people have 
struggled tremendously in this country because 
of the loss of their culture." 


Pastor John is familiar with the CRC’s earlier 
involvement with Aboriginal healing centres dat- 


“al Valu@Sin a 


"Unfortunately the churches played a large 
part in that through the residential school sys- 
tem. Through dominant white society, Native 
people were told their culture was no good, that 
their language was no good. If you tell people 
these kinds of things long enough, which is what 
happened, you're actually teaching self-hatred.” 


Global Country 


Showcases Local Talent 
At 
Northlands Park 
On the ATCO Stage 


During Klondike Days 
July 22-31, 1999 


Featuring Aboriginal Night 
On Thursday, July 29 


Global Country Heritage Foundation 
Suite 1205, 10109-106 Street 

Edmonton, AB 

T5J 3L7 


Phone: (780)424-3300 
Fax: (780)426-0188 
Email: gbletry @telusplanet.net.ca 


wiPyourd like to find Gul more pont te mney 


Pastor John realises how important it is to see 
Native people integrate back into the mainstream 
of Native Culture and spirituality. 


"So we work with a lot of Native people who 
come in here with low self-esteem and no confi- 
dence, What we try to do is help Native people to 
reconnect with their cul- 
ture and their spiritual tra- 
ditions. Ultimately to come 
with God their Creator." 


Charlotte Ferris has been 
working as a volunteer 
_ kitchen supervisor for three 

_ years. She is a Metis Elder 
who has had the good 
_ grace to support those who 
come looking for the 
Creator. 


"The greatest satisfaction | 
_ get is spiritual and talking 
to people and showing 
them the way to get into 
- life," she says. 

_ Marion Sinclair is the 
Healing Centre’s Assistant 
- Administrator and Program 
Coordinator. She’s responsi- 
ble for scheduling the vari- 
ety of essential social pro- 
grams. 


"One of my strong points is being an advocate 
for the native people. | say that because I’ve 
experienced some of the problems that many of 
my people have experienced here. Because of this 
I feel | can help them lead a better life for them- 

Ixy, h ; mnt to h then 


of social programs available at the Edmonton 
Native Healing Centre contact Pastor John 
Stellingwerff or Marion Sinclair at 482-5522. 
Office hours are 9-4:30 p.m., Monday to Friday. 
They are located at #204-11813-123 Street in 
Edmonton.@ 


Our Voice, the spare change magazine 
New Website coming this Fall 


a working gallery for emerging artists 
Westmount Mall 


Arico Instruments Ltd. 


Uncry me undone 


by Michael Flowercloud _ Lost to who | am. 
: ao : "aig to think. 

Burn this blood from my body ths 1 vik dev the streets, There’s nothing there, 
and smell my fears, I see the remnants of winter all around. seems my brag is on the lam. 
reticent of the wildflowers of my soul. Soiled dirty garments 

lie all over 1 ck alleys, parking lots, drive- Burnt out, a could i it be? 
Re-excite me, redefine me and watch me whither ways, I must have been someone at one time. 
and choke on your roots, in the parks. Words run through my mind, that t tome, . 
watch me quiver in the death of my soul. There is garbage all over the place. make no sense or rhyme. 

Condoms, broken bottles, rags, you name it, : 
Servile reminders strengthen your wishes, all-oyer the Burnt out, not belonging, merely existing 
give you accordance to show me your sweetness, My isn’t a cn A non-entity! : 
mark you purchased and on track... Burnt out, alone, I seem to ‘Be no more- 

a shell i is all i see. 

though as rain falls fast : _ 
upon the beauty of undesired gol * Burnt ont 


Edmonton South 
10450 42 Ave. 

Ph: 437-8080 Fax: 435-2020 

Edmonton West 


17303 100 Ave. — 
Ph: 481-8080 Fax: 483-4040 


Better Futures 
DIGITAL LAND RESOURCES 


SHERWOOD PARK, ALBERTA 
Phone (780) 875-9407 Fax (780) 464-2287 


SOIL, DRAINAGE & LAND MARAGEMENT SPECIALIST 


*LAND CAPABILITY AND DEVELOPMENT FOR AGRIC. AND FOR 
* ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT / SITE and AREA PLANNING 
*DAMAGE/LOSS ASSESSMENT AND REMEDIATION STRATEGIES 
REMOTE SENSING end DIGITAL APPLICATIONS 

* LAND COVER AND ACCESS MAPPING 

* PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

*HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


United Transportation Union 


309, 8616 - 51 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6E 6E6 
Ph: 780-463-8560 


Member CLC 


Fir Street 
a — DEPOT 


fast * clean * friendl ly * indoor fac ility 


i Timothy Mastel-Marr, Owner 
#201, 979 - Fir Street 

Sherwood Park, AB T8A 4N5 
ph. (780) 449-4401 


fe at the bottom of nowhere. 
Mind blown, empty of thought, forlornly wondering, 
did 1 once ce beans somewhere. 


nt out, due to my addiction to alcohol-to cokes pills! 


# FREE MEAL SATURDAY 
1 7w hen: ae Every aba ay 


What: ticles Food Not oe io be sharing a free ssaeiini eal 
Fc nespeer Eien, wprerenaen or if vou’re interested in becoming 


I rIND Call YOo-k( iI ) 


-overty is violence 


29 years in Alberta! EVERY 
Authorised 
CY Vite vendor has a 
SAND AND GRAVEL LTD. BADGE! 
Suite 301 L & T Mix Sand & Gravel Ltd., 0 U a 
10526 Jasper Avenue Telephone: (403) 428-7590 8336 mage Comma Leduc, AB . 


Edmonton, Alberta T5J 1Z7 Fax: (403) 425-1549 


Phone (780) 986 - 6721 


Safety and Harmony in our Community After hours (780) 986 - 1890 


Earth and Environmental 
Consulting Services Worldwide 


Environmental Site Assessments 
Contaminant Assessments 


Environmental impact Assessments 
Environmental Audit ° 

Soil & Groundwater Remediation * Public Participation 

Waste Management ¢ Hydrogeology 

Occupational Health & Safety ¢ Asbestos 

Indoor Air * Socio-economical Assessments 
Air Quality Assessments * Analytical Chemistry 
Geotechnical Engineering ¢ Environmental Chemistry 

Soils & Materials Testing ¢ Materials Engineering 


QOacRA 


Earth & Environmental 


CALGARY EDMONTON 
Phone: 248-4331 Phone: 436-2152 
Fax: 248-2188 Fax: 435-8425 
221-18 St. S.E., 4810-93 Street. 
Calgary, AB T2E 6J5 Edmonton, AB T6E 5M4 
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By Allison Kydd 


(Last month, Hope Morrisey, with the help of her 
children, convinces two social workers that her little 
family is functioning just fine. Nonetheless, it was a 
shocking experience to have them check up on her, to 
feel that vulnerable.) 


Sure enough, just as Hope was feeling safer, when 

she was starting to ease up and think about having 
fun fora change, things fell apart. It started when she 
came under the spell of a pair of blue eyes, a teasing 


voice and a crooke d nose 


tape 


All these fascinating } r 
named Donald, and she met him quite innobently, at 
work. She'd always remember that day, though it'd 
started badly. First, she was thirty minutes late. In 
fact, she was lucky to get to work at all. 


At breakfast, Shelagh said her tummy was sick, and 
Hope spent an hour trying to decide what that meant. 
If her baby was sick, Hope must miss work, for there 
was no question of finding a baby-sitter, not at the 
last minute, not that she could afford one, anyway. 


It wouldn't be the only day she'd missed because of 
sick children. Just two weeks ago, Gareth had been 
throwing up most of one night, so she'd sent the girls 
off to school on their own and spent the day at home 
with her son. 


Hope knew Gareth didn't get enough of her atten- 
tion. It came with being the oldest child. Besides that, 
she expected too much of him. So it was a treat to be 
able to focus on him alone. Just one day seemed to 
make all the difference. He was back to being his 
intense, over-responsible self by the next. 


When they got home from school the day he was 
sick, the girls expressed their envy in no uncertain 
terms. 


"You don't even look sick," said Margie when she 
found Gareth and their mother sitting cross-legged on 
the shag rug in the living-room, playing a rousing 
game of double solitaire. "Bet you were just pretend- 
ing. It's not fair!" 


Gareth, for once, resisted calling his sister a whin- 
ner--he'd learned that one from his father, who said 
whining was a permanent female condition. Instead, 
he smirked at Hope as if they were conspirators. 
Margie picked up on that look and flounced upstairs 
in a worse mood. 


Shelagh could flounce with the best of them, but 
she was anxious not to miss the fun, so she contented 


's " 


herself with echoing Margie's "not fair." Looking back, 
Hope knew she might have picked up whatever "bug" 
had laid her brother low. 


Fortunately, Shelagh was cured of her copy-cat 
stomach ache when Margie reminded her the nursery 
school was going swimming. By that time, however, 
Hope and the others were already twenty minutes 
late. That'd teach her to reward them for being sick. 
Of course, it was easy to do, since she had no 
resources to reward them other ways. 


When Hope made it to work, Stephen at the order 
desk raised his eyebrows and nodded significantly 
The manager's office 


toward the stairs of course 


It wasn't the first time Claire Thomas was less than 
sympathetic to her predicament. 


"I count on you being on time," she said. "If you 
aren't, there's extra work for everybody, especially at 
opening time. And | should think you'd care more 
about your employment record." 


Hope found it hard to meet Claire's eyes. The 
other woman made her feel as if she was irresponsible 
or reckless, though she knew she wasn't. This when 
she'd always felt a woman should be supportive. But 
it was useless to explain or defend herself against 
Claire. 

"I'm sorry," she said. Her voice sounded flat and 
unconvincing. 


"I hope so," said Claire. "It's a question of attitude. 
You told me you planned to take this job seriously." 


"Oh, I did. I do," Hope hastened to say. She could- 
n't help thinking that Claire Thomas knew very little 
about parenting--not having children herself--and 
especially not about single-parenting. 


Claire returned to a favourite theme: "Everyone has 
problems, you know. You're not the only one." 

"Yes, I know. 
again." 


I'm sorry. I won't let it happen 


"You said that last time." 
"I know..." 


"It's for your own good. In your next job, you 
might not find your boss so easy-going." 


Next job? What did that mean? Was it a threat? 
And "easy-going"! Imagine Claire saying that with a 


straight face. 
When Hope went back upstairs, Stephen raised his 


eyebrows again. It was the most they dared commu- 
nicate, since Claire was in the habit of sneaking up on 
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people, and she didn't have a sense of humour about 
herself. 


It was just then that the blue-eyed, dark-haired 
man walked in and strode right over to Hope. 
Naturally, she blushed as she asked how she could 
help him. It wasn't only the way he smiled at her, 
though, that made her blush--whenever male cus- 
tomers teased her or looked at her in a certain way, 
she blushed--it was more than that. It was the way 
he'd appeared just as she was fantasizing someone 
would appear, someone who would help her take on 
all her dragons. 


"Thomas Mann," he said, "what do you have of 
srhabh be Lhe book | ically. Valli io JOL : A 
thers. But I'd be interested in seeing anything 


you have." 


That's when Hope noticed that his shapely nose 


was a little crooked, not exactly off-centre, not regular 
either, but pleasing. 


"Is it theology?" Hope asked, taking a wild guess as 
she pulled her gaze away from his face and looked at 
the computer screen. 


"Lord, no," he grinned again, "I'm no theologian. | 
just want a good read." 


By then, Hope had found they had no record of 
the title. She hated to come up with nothing better, 
didn't want him to leave, imagined them walking out 
the front door together. Would he smile down at her? 
Link his arm with hers? 


"Joseph and His Brothers appears to be out of 
print," she said, smiling to soften the blow. 


Suddenly, Claire was at her elbow. 


"Where have you checked?" she said sharply to 
Hope. "Don't give up so easily." She turned a gleam- 
ing smile on the man with the blue eyes and crooked 
nose. "May I help you, sir?" she asked in the honied 
tone she reserved for her favourite customers. 


"I'm being helped already, thank you," 
man, still looking at Hope. 


said the 


"As a matter of fact," he continued, "I'd heard the 
book was out of print. I've put you to a lot of trouble 
for nothing. Tell you what, my name is Donald. [I'll 
be back when I have more time and we'll find which 
of Mann's titles are available. Whom should | ask 
for?" 


His eyes dropped to the name tag pinned to her 
breast pocket. She blushed some more. 


"Hope," he said, "what a pretty name." @ 


(to be continued) 
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The letter "C" best explains wha 
C-Men and the Raging Blues are al 
about. 


"C is for concept. "C is for caring 
"C is for community. "C is for many 
things that we really believe in with 
this project. Mainly it’s conception. 
It’s a concept band," says Franc 
Grove. Franc is one of the lead vocal- 
ists of C-Men and the Raging Blues. 


C-Men and the Raging Blues are three multi-talent- 
ed musicians. 


Frank Grove -aka Cnarf Evorg, Mark Kozub-aka 
Kram Buzok and brother Mike Kozub-Ekim Buzok. 


The C-Men were officially established in December 
of 1997. 


The C-Men, a party fringe band, are morally 


involved in the fight to raise money for favourite. other 


Edmonton charities here in Edmonton. 


The C-Men are officially recognised as the house 
band of Our Voice, the spare change magazine. 


The status as official house band was earned when 
the band previously performed at the first annual 
Spare Change Sale-A-Thon back in April of 1995. 


Recently the C-Men wrote and composed a num- 
ber of songs that they recorded on a double C.D. 


a 


album entitled "Hurtin’ and Spurtin’! 
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‘Kram Bozuk and Cnarf Evorg with Our Voice ven- 
dor Churchill Wahweaye 
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Supporters 


Thank you to the businesses and organisations whose 
Support helps publish this magazine. We invite you to take 
= your business to them as supportive community businesses 
and organisations. 


Alberta Traffic Supply Ltd. 
7798-16 Street 


Northern Alberta 
Prosthetic & Orthotic 
Services Ltd. 


440-4114 11024-127 Street 
iss Edmonton AB 
= City Arts Centre T5M 0T2 

11507-74 Avenue 452-9513 


Edmonton AB 
T6G 0GI 


496-6955 Sedgewick Limited 


10130-103 Street 


i Indian Association of es AB 
Alberta 420-0777 


z% P.O. Box 159 
Hobbema, AB 
TOC INO 


421-4926 
0 SS ee a. a ieee 


role Our Voice, the spare change magazine plays in the 
community. 


"Hurtin’ and Spurtin’!" was pro- 
duced by Beeftown records, which is their recording 
label. Beeftown Recording is located in Ellerslie, 
Alberta. 


The many songs on the album are significant to 
the many people who have been hit tragically by an 
array of personal and social issues. 


Franc says "Love the magazine, love the concept of 
truly freelance grassroots writers doing something and 
showing there view of society. Because everybody has 
talent you know." 


To obtain your copy of = are ound double 


Musical topics include incest, sexual abuse and C 
C-Men band coiibes Franc Grove-aka Cnarf Evorg 
says, "Hurtin’ and Spurtin’! was very much a personal 
voyage into some of our dark corners, for both Mark 
and myself. We want to try to get into the person that 


-80 avenue. poe ethaaeaet AB. T6E 


Raging Blues c/0.9925 
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This will be the last John’s Style File. John would like 
to thank all of those who he had the good incentive to 


experiences that and relate that experience. 


People don’t like talking about the dark side of life. 
We like talking about it but in a tongue in cheek kind 


interview for his series. John will be breaking new ground 
beginning next month with new column entitled the "The 
People’s Columnist!" which will feature a variety of subject 
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of way." matter such as personal opinions and people stories. 


Franc speaks proudly while honouring the integral 


Help a great cause 
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Answers to June 
THE ANIMAL KiNEDOM 


your SFI or AISH, you may wish 
to appeal to try and have it 
returned to you. 


10437-123 Street Edmonton, AB TSN 1N8 


Providing Social Services 
Programs to Children, Youth 
and Families in the Community 


The Citizens Appeal Panel of 
Family and Social Services has 
recently ruled that an Income 
rebate NOT larger than assets 
allowed should not be deducted. 
If you need assistance in this mat- 
ter or require further information 
please call The Philia Advocacy 
Group at 425-1472. 


~ We Can Help - 


- You Can Help - 


Metis and Aboriginal Foster 
Families are Needed to Provide 
Temporary Care to Children of 
Aboriginal Descent 


Driftpile 
AVC. Campus 


Celebrating Aboriginal 
Culture 


Montana Tribal 
= Administration 


PO Box 70 

Hobbema, Alberta 
TOC 1NO 

PHONE: 585-3744 
EDMONTON: 429-4065 
FAX: 3585-3264 


May the Great Spirit be with you! 


Sacred Heart 
CHURCH of the 
FIRST PEOPLES 


10821-96 Street, Edmonton, AB 
422-3052 
Fax 423-0176 


Our Station of the Cross 
Collector Series Postcards —Available Now 


Plan-tor your 
FUTURE 


with Native Women 
Career Preparation 


This training for Aboriginal women, 18 years 
and older, prepares you for the work force or 
further education. 


This FREE 12-week program focuses on career 
planning, personal development, native culture, 
job finding skills, and work experience. 

The program runs three times yearly — fall, 
winter and spring at the City Centre Campus. 


Interested students must attend an orientation 
session where more detailed information is 


provided. 


To find out the date and time of the next 
orientation session, or for further information, 
call 497-5113 or 497-5104. 


Grant MacEwan 
Community College 


Freehorse Family Wellness Society 


Box 119, #750, 10707-100 Avenue 
Edmonton AB TSJ 3M1 iw 
Ph. (780)944-0172 fax.944-0176 i 
Canada-wide toll free:1-800-411-9658 


Post Secondary Funding for Bill C-31 members 
of most AB bands, and AB residents who are 
Inuit or from an NWT band. 


IN EDMONTON 


Debbie 


Debbie has been selling Our 
Voice for two years. 

She enjoys meeting the people 
who take the time to purchase the 
magazine and to make conversa- 
tion. She appreciates the kindness jase 
and generosity people show. 

"It’s because of these people 
that I can say that | have a job sell 
ing Our Voice," says Debbie. 


Debbie is currently on medical 
benefits and selling Our Voice 
helps her pay her bills, and will 3 
help her buy books and clothing 4 
for her return to school this fall. 


Debbie can be found selling Our 
Voice at the blue bank on 101 
street and Jasper avenue, in front 
of Edmonton Centre, 100 street 
and 102 avenue and on week-ends 
in front of the green bank on 117 
street and Jasper avenue.@ 


re RIC LEM INL ST Ee TIER TAGS VSO RTE PE CRE ee Srey 
} EVENT Authorised | & A Vendor Name 
vendor has a d Number 


BADGE! ieee Authorised by 
ul , Sam OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 


* | will be sober at all times while working. 


6 ‘ 
Voice ¢ | will be polite to all members of the public. 
p P 


* | will vend only in areas that are authorised. 
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Merl Brown 

| by Cec Garfin 

) Merl started as a volunteer at Edmonton Emergency Relief Services 
three years ago. He originally was only going to work for 3 months, 
but has enjoyed the work and the people he works with so much he 
carries on. His responsibilities include furniture pick up, client intake 
and inventory control. 


Merl is 41 years old. He was born in Saskatoon. He is married with 
four children. He supports his family by offering inexpensive moving to people living on low 
income. He is also known as the Wire Man. He uses copper wire to make birds, flowers and fig- 
urines and can be found making and selling his wares on Whyte Avenue next to the Commercial 
Hotel. Merl's volunteer work is his way of giving back to society. It makes him feel good, as most 
of his life he has been a taker. Keeping busy is especially important these days as it keeps his 
mind off of the pain from his permanent medical condition. ® 


EVERY MONTH in Our Voice, we will be featuring someone who 


‘ has gone the extra kilometre in their lives or in their careers to 
Our Voice Magazine §=— ake a difference in the lives of those who are less fortunate. 

%, and Café Mosaics’ The Citizen of the Month will receive a dinner for two courtesy 

» Citizen of the Month of the Garneau Café Mosaics on Whyte Avenue. 
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Susan s Handscratched Word Sizzler 


FOUR WORDS ? sa oe 


Aves 
Bird 
Cape pigeon 
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23 Apteryx 
Smallest bird 
Fishing bird 
running bird 
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1 Valued duck 
Arabian bird: 
Small parrot 
European falcon 
Water bird 
Aquatic bird 
Largest canary 
Certain duck 
Greatest wingspan 
17 S. Amer. Hawk 
. 18 Blackbird 
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35 Falcon 
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36 Bird study 
39 Feathered 
40 Sea bird 
—— 41 Awing 
'| 42 Aigrette 
| 42 Wading bird 
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Answers in next months issue 


THINeTICK FAM | do you want to do , 


